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The wolf hurried off through the wood, round bv 
the pond, to the cottage beyond, until he reached 
the door. He rapped at the door so loudly that the 
old lady woke up with a start. " Oh, dear me, it can- 
not be Red Riding Hood," she said, "so Til pretend 
to be sleeping." The wolf rapped again, so hard that 
his knuckles were sore. " Who's 
there ? " cried the dame. Said the 
wolf from the outside, "It's no 
one but Little Red Riding Hood, 
grandmother ! I've brought you a 
cake and a pot of honey." 

" If you pull at the bobbin the 
latch will fly up," replied the de- 
lighted old lady. 

The wolf opened the door, and 
no sooner had he got inside the 
cottage, than he ate up the fright- 
ened old lady, and jumped into her 
bed. He put on granny's big night- 
cap and tied it under his chin, and 
he cuddled the clothes close up to 
his nose, and said : " Here goes for 
the little one ! " 

After the wolf left her, Little Red 
Riding Hood put down her honey 
and the cake, that she might chase 
a butterfly. A mouse stole the 
cake while she was gone, and when 
she came back she grew frightened. 
"Alack ! " she cried, "what a loss! 
Won't grandmother be cross to 
breakfast off nothing, with honey 
for sauce ? " Just then a glittering 
dragon-fly darted by, and off ran 
Red Riding Hood, by ditches and 
hedges, by marshes and sedges, by 
ponds full of reeds and all sorts of weeds, until she 
entirely forgot the pot of honey. When she returned 
it was empty ! The ants had discovered it in a sunny 
spot, and cleared away all its contents. " Shan't I get 
a scolding for stopping to play ! " says Red Riding 
Hood, starting to go on through the forest's leafy 
green arches. At last she is approaching her grand- 



mother's- cottage. What excuse 
can she make for the honey and 
cake? She creeps through the 
garden, but in spite of her try- 
ing is very near crying. Her 
knock is so faint at the door, 
that the wolf is scarcely aware 
that any one is knocking, but 
he cries out, "Who's there?" 

" Red Riding Hood, who has 
come to see )^ou," answers the 
little girl, sobbing. 

" Pull at the bobbin," said the 
wolf, " and the latch will fly up." 
She opened the door, and tot- 
tered in. "Where is the cake 
your mother promised to bake ? 
and where is my honey?" 

" Please, grandmother, ma is 
not able to bake to-day. and as 
for the honey, what makes you 
expect any ? " 

" I'm feeling so hungry and 
faint, I'm quite chilly," replied 
the wolf. " You must get into 
the bed to warm me." She 
takes off her clothes, and into 
bed goes. The old wolf keeps ' 
the counterpane up to his nose. Poor 
Little Red Riding Hood sees that her grandmother 
is looking remarkably queer : 
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" Oh, granny, I view your long ears with surprise ! 

" They're to hear all you say to the letter," 
" Oh, granny, how fiery and big are your eyes ! " 

" They're to see you all the better." 



OUR HOUSEHOLD PETS. 





" Oh ! granny, your teeth are tremendous in size ! " 
" They're to eat you ! " And he ale her. 

Having read the entertaining and thrilling romance 
of Little Red Riding Hood, who met with such a 
tragic fate, we shall turn with pleasure to the other 
illustrations which enliven this page. The little 
Skye terrier has been trained to be a postman, and is 
returning from the village as fast as his 
legs can carry him, with a letter in his 
mouth for his mistress. The child and the 
frying-pan illustrate one of those very 
early experiences and mishaps, when a 
pair of sooty and blackened hands are a 
source of infantile wonderment and in- 
comprehensibility. The white porcelain 
stove, common in Germany and Switz- 
erland, by which the child is standing, 
shows the little tell-tale finger-marks on 
its edge ! Another exploit of childhood 
days is the attempt to put the great toe 
into the mouth — a feat easy of accom- 
plishment when bones and tendons are 
soft and supple. Here, also, we see a 
friendly drake holding a conversation with 
a motherly duck, which is disinclined to 
leave her brood of little ones, when all 
the home-surroundings are so duck-like. 



After birds, among dumb animals, cats and dogs 
take the lead as household pets throughout the 
world — among the wild tribes of Indians, as well as 
in the palaces of the aristocracy of Europe. Exactly 
why cats or dogs are called dumb animals, it is dif- 
ficult to see, for the humblest of 
us are aware that they frequently 
make night hideous with their 
mewings and howlings. London 
has the reputation of being in- 
fested with all kinds of noisy ani- 
mal nuisances; so much so, that 
the Athenceum recently said, a Lon- 
doner has no right to rest if he can- 
not sleep when surrounded by 
barking, shrieking, howling, and 
crowing brutes. Why shouldn't a 
man's dog howl all night, if the 
moon shines bright, and the air is 
crisp and clear? The Hon. Caleb 
Cushirig recently tested the ques- 
tion in Washington as to the right 
of a neighbor's dog to howl, and 
succeeded in having the poor dog 
quieted. If dogs are sometimes 
such a nuisance, what can be said 
in favor of those cats which love 
to ramble upon the roof of a house, 
indulging in serenades pitched 
upon a key far above the " high C ?" 
Our illustration gives us a glimpse 
of feline felicity — two old cats 
having had a falling out over a third 
cat, which sits complacently upon a 
distant roof, like a queen upon a 
dais, watching the knights as they 
tilt in a joust. Which knight will win, it is impossi- 
ble, from present appearances, to foretell. Both have 
their backs up, and their ears thrown back ; both are 
glaring at each other and displa)dng some very sharp 
teeth. One cat is very near the edge of the roof, and 
the next tilt may send him to the street below, to 
share the fate of the poor pussy which finds herself in 
the jaws of a great dog, not over-partial to cats, the 
handsome English retriever, a fine cut of which we 
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give upon this page. The English retriever, so named 
from the fact that it restores to the sportsman the 
game which has been shot, in the state in which it is 
found, is bred from the Newfoundland dog, which it 
resembles. The English gentleman who goes out to 
shoot birds will take a retriever with him to find the 
game after it has been killed. Especially useful is 
this dog in lake regions, or where the game is liable 
to fall into the water, since it can swim like a fish. 
The habits of the animal are quite domestic, and 
when not on hunting expeditions it is employed to 
guard the house or the orchard from intruders. At 
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night it sleeps upon a mat just inside the hall door, 
that it may be the first to give a warm reception to 
thieves. On an English country road it is not un- 
common to meet one of these dogs running in front 
of children who are out riding either in a carriage or 
on the backs of ponies. The dog clears the way for 
the children, giving warning to an approaching team 
that the young folks are not far behind. 

The last illustration on this page shows us a couple 
of mongrel curs, which have been chained together 
to keep them out of mischief. In attempting to give 
chase to a cat, they have suddenly come in contact 
with a post, which prevents them from attacking 
poor pussy as they could wish. Dogs, like other 
animals, must pull together if they would succeed. 
The barking of the curs has frightened the fowls, 
which are flying in all directions. 

In some countries, as Austria, for example, large 
dogs are made to work ; and it is not uncommon 
to see them harnessed to hand-carts in the streets 
of American cities. Small dogs are very 
great pets among the ladies of Austria, 
who often show more anxiety in re- 
lation to them than some mothers 
do for their children. The 
American when traveling 
iLJL.-v^-r-in Austria will see almost 
y every lady with a small dog 
jU in her arms ; and if she 
is followed by a footman 
and maid, whose principal 
business it is to 
look after the 
dog, supplying it 
with food and 
water en route, 
no wonder need 
be expressed. 
Austrian doc- 
tors are some- 
times called up 
in the night to 
attend to a 
poodle which 
has been over- 
fed. In the cities 
of Austria it is 
common to see 
dogs led ten- 
derly along with 
ribbons, or to 
see a gold chain 
attached to a 
lady's belt, the 
other end of 
which clasps the 
neck of a poodle, 



walking by her side, or reposing in her arms. A lady 
walking in the public grounds of Vienna without a 
dog, is almost sure to be accosted by some seedy- 
looking individual, who will draw puppies from his 
pockets and offer them for sale. He keeps the dogs 
in his pockets to hide them from the police, since it 
is against the law to sell them in the public parks. In 
New York City, the "dogman," as he is called, offers 
his possessions for sale on Broadway, and other 
streets, where the ladies pass up and down as they 
go out shopping. The puppies are kept in baskets, 
and their fur is combed until it is sleek and glossy. 
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